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Bishop  Doane  and  His  Dog. 


"  For  he  wags  thanks  with  his  most  vocal  tail, 
"And  when  some  crashing  noise  wakes  all  his  fear 
44  He  is  content  and  quiet,  if  I  am  near, 
"  Secure  that  my  protection  will  prevail. 
"So,  faithful,  mindful,  thankful,  trustful,  he 
"  Tells  me  what  I  unto  my  God  should  be." 

Bishop  Doane  and  His  Dog. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Chin    Chin 

OF  course  I  don't  remember  much  about  it.  I  mean 
about  the  time  when  I  was  born.  We  were  kept 
so  long  in  the  dark,  my  little  sister  and  I — but 
perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  in  this  way  we  learnt 
to  understand  English.  Among  ourselves  we  always  speak 
Chinese.  At  first  it  was  all  so  confusing,  but  gradually  we 
could  hear  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  discussing  us,  and  won- 
dering what  we  should  be  like — would  our  faces  be  flat  and 
our  noses  black,  and  our  legs  short,  and  would  our  tails  curl 
over  like  beautiful  ostrich  feathers  ? 

We  knew — but  how  were  we  to  tell  them  ? 

Often  we  have  wished  all  the  great  Giants  could  understand 
our  language  ;  it  would  make  life  so  much  easier  for  us 
Pekingese. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen  days  old  a  wonderful  thing 
happened  :  a  firm  white  hand  lifted  me  from  the  basket, 
holding  me  up  to  the  window,  and  a  voice  said,  "  Look,  little 
Man  Man's  eyes  are  open,"  and  then  I  saw  My  Lady,  my 
beautiful  mistress.  I  shall  never  forget  that  first  sight  of 
her,  or  of  him  ;  for  then  My  Lord  came  and  said,  "  By  gad 
he  will  be  a  beauty,  he  and  the  little  girl  will  make  a 
grand  pair."  They  took  us  all  out  into  the  garden,  the 
Sun  was  shining,  and  there  were  lovely  smells  of  fir  trees 
and  roses,  and  Poo  our  Mother  ran  about  a  little,  but  only  a 
very  little,  for  she  did  not  seem  certain  if  she  could  trust  us 
with  My  Lord  and  My  Lady.  As  time  went  on  she  realised 
what  wonderful  people  they  are,  how  they  would  always  take 
care  of  us  and  shield  us  from  every  danger — how  they  loved 
us  and  how  we  adored  them  in  return.  My  Lord  and  My  Lady 
are  very  big  and  tall — and  when  you  get  up  on  their  laps  you 
just  know  nothing  in  the  world  can  harm  you.  It  is  like  being 


in  a  fortress,  or  a  trench,  and  no  vulgar  dogs  or  cats  will 
attack  you.  When  you  are  sick  and  ill  they  seem  to  know 
just  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  how  to  relieve  your  pain  ;  they 
are  wonderful,  they  must  be  Gods — very  high  gods  like  our 
God  Fo  I  think.  Everybody  obeys  them — when  My  Lord 
rings  a  bell  the  Butler  conies,  when  My  Lady  whistles  twice 
the  garden  boy  appears  from  nowhere — and  when  we  are  in 
London  I  notice  the  omnibus  always  stops  when  My  Lady 
waves  her  parasol — and  even  Poo  generally  comes  when  My 
Lady  calls  her. 

We  love  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,  but  after  them  we  love 
Poo  best  in  all  the  world.  She  is  a  wonderful  mother — and 
we  are  so  proud  of  her — for  it  was  her  great -great -great 
Uncle  who  discovered  England,  as  Christopher  Columbus 
discovered  America.  "Looty"  came  over  with  General 
Dunne.  He  just  came  and  saw  and  conquered  all  the 
English.  This  was  in  1860— and  he  was  "  presented  "  to 
Queen  Victoria.  He  had  always  lived  in  the  Imperial  Palace 
at  Pekin,  and  so  had  all  his  revered  ancestors  for  many 
generations — and  he  felt  quite  at  home  at  Windsor  Castle. 
It  was  a  crime  punishable  with  torture  and  death  for  anyone 
to  help  a  Peke  to  leave  the  Empress'  Palace  so  as  to  see  the 
great  World  Beyond — but  Looty 's  feet  were  broad,  and  flat, 
and  feathered,  and  probably  this  helped  him  to  creep  out 
unseen  and  unheard. 

We  Pekingese  became  splendid  Colonists,  and  now  we  have 
large  settlements  not  only  in  England,  but  in  France,  and  in 
still  further  off  America — but  none  of  us  ever  liked  Germany. 
The  Society  there  is  so  mixed — and  the  dogs  there  they  call 
Dachshunds  are  deceitful  and  over -bearing — and  we  were 
glad  when  we  heard  they  are  now  being  made  into  sausages. 
Even  before  My  Lord  went  to  the  Great  War,  Poo  and  I  made 
up  our  minds  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Germans — so  there 
was  no  fear  of  "  peaceful  penetration  "  in  our  homes.  We 
just  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves. 

Sometimes  when  we  are  lying  very  quietly  in  our  baskets, 
with  just  one  eye  asleep,  we  hear  long  discussions  about 


"The  common  stable  dog — Kipps,  by  name,  would  come  and  stare  at-us 
through  the  wire  netting." 

the  War.  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  and  all  their  great  friends 
talk  of  nothing  else.  I  wonder  if  all  they  say  is  known  to  the 
Dragons  and  the  Pekingese  in  China — are  they  burning  joss 
sticks  before  Fo's  Altar  for  us  over  there  ?  Can  they  not 
send  and  tell  us  ?  It  would  be  good  to  know. 

When  we  were  a  month  old  we  were  taken  into  the  garden 
every  day,  and  we  almost  lived  out  of  doors,  my  little  sister 
and  I — it  was  a  very  big  garden  with  beautiful  flat  lawns  and 
some  banks  on  either  side  and  we  used  to  go  in  for  iuging 
down  those  banks.  Then  we  had  another  game,  football, 
with  fir  cones  which  dropped  from  the  trees.  Poo  told  us 
the  rules  of  the  game,  and  usually  started  by  running  off  with 
the  fir  cone  in  her  mouth.  Then  when  My  Lord  and  My  Lady 
played  croquet  it  was  great  fun  to  dash  in  and  tap  the  ball 
and  move  it  from  the  hoop,  and  I  often  wished  the  tennis 
balls  had  been  a  little  smaller,  they  were  so  good  to  chew, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  start  unless  Poo  helped  us.  When 


My  Lady  went  out  for  the  afternoon  she  would  order  us  to 
be  put  in  an  enclosure  on  one  of  the  lawns.  It  was  surrounded 
by  high  wire,  and  we  hated  being  there.  I  am  sure  she  meant 
well.  She  said  some  accident  might  befall  us — that  we  were 
only  puppies.  But  it  was  so  humiliating,  for  no  sooner  had 
My  Lady  gone  away  than  the  common  stable  dog,  Kipps  by 
name,  would  come  and  stare  at  us  through  the  wire  netting, 
and  he  even  offered  to  knock  it  down  for  us — but  then  he  was 
a  very  common  dog.  We  were  generally  rewarded  for  our 
patience,  for  when  My  Lady  returned  she  would  pick  us  up, 
and  say,  "  What  a  good  little  Man  Man,"  and,  "  What  a  good 
little  girlie,"  and  we  never  told  her  that  under  the  circum- 
stances we  could  not  be  bad. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  rather  glad  when  my  legs  get  a  little 
older,  for  sometimes  they  have  a  nasty  habit  of  giving  way 
under  me  and  I  roll  over — and  it  always  happens  when  there 
are  visitors  and  I  want  to  walk  across  the  lawn  with  the 
grand  air.  Or  sometimes  it  is  the  common  dog  Kipps 
who  tears  across  from  the  other  end  of  the  lawn  and  bowls 
me  over.  I  shall  be  glad  when  I  grow  up.  I  have  lots 
of  bones  to  pick  with  Kipps  and  a  Peke  never  forgets. 
I  have  heard  say  that  personal  remarks  are  always  rude, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  last  thing  they  mean  to  be — but 
lately  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  are  always  talking  about  us  to 
our  faces — and  they  say  they  hope  we  shall  have  "  thick  coats  " 
and  "bowed  legs"  and  "well  defined  waists" — and  of 
course  we  must  do  our  best,  for  we  love  them  so  dearly,  and 
they  are  Gods.  They  used  a  funny  expression  about  Poo  and 
said  she  was  a  little  "  under -hung,"  but  that  it  was  better 
than  being  "  over -shot."  I  wonder  if  they  have  been  hearing 
about  the  deaths  some  of  our  Ancestors  have  died — it  just 
made  me  shiver  a  little.  Ghosts  walking  over  some  Peke's 
grave — and  I  left  the  room.  I  am  only  a  puppy — and  some 
things  are  so  difficult  to  understand — in  England. 


CHAPTER  II 

Youth 

IT  was  about  this  time  that  My  Lady  went  to  London, 
and  when  she  returned  she  took  me  in  her  arms  and 
said  "  How  my  little  Pong  has  grown  !  "  She  then 
explained  to  us  firmly  but  kindly,  that  a  friend  had 
suggested  that  my  little  sister  and  I  should  be  called  Ping 
and  Pong.  It  seemed  rather  hard  to  be  given  such  foolish 
names,  and  I  dropped  my  tail,  which  is  my  signal  of  distress, 
but  it  was  all  no  use  :  from  that  day  we  became  Ping  and 
Pong.  Now  that  I  am  older  and  I  hear  people  say  I  am 
very  handsome,  I  don't  mind. 

I  feel  it  is  the  dog  creates  the  name,  not  the  name  the 
dog. 

Besides  it  seems  no  one  ever  chooses  his  own  name.  We 
had  a  Baby  staying  with  us  once — a  stupid  thing  all  in  stiff 
white  clothes.  It  smelt  of  milk  and  sugar,  and  they  called  it 
"  Myfanwy" — it  couldn't  help  being  stupid  with  such  a  name. 
We  hated  that  Baby — we  Pekes  either  love  or  hate  :  and  every- 
one in  the  house  made  such  a  fuss  of  it.  One  day  the  nurse 
left  it  on  the  lawn  because  the  perambulator  had  moved  by 
itself  down  the  hill.  There  must  have  been  an  evil  spirit  in 
the  Perambulator  to  move  it.  Anyway  that  white  Baby  was 
dumped  on  the  lawn  and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  nurse 
running  after  it.  Poo  and  Ping  and  I  we  just  went  up  to  it 
very  gently  and  sniffed  its  hair,  and  its  front  paws  and  hind 
paws.  It  began  to  roar  and  scream — such  a  fuss  about 
nothing.  We  had  not  bitten  it — only  a  friendly  sniff — but 
there,  it  was  called  "  Myfanwy."  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  watch  it  kick.  Everyone  came  from  every- 
where— the  garden  boy  said  "it  was  a  silly  ass" — the 
gardener  scratched  his  head,  and  wondered  if  he  had  better 


lift  the  Baby  (something  tells  me  he  also  kept  one  of  these 
things  at  home)  but  he  went  on  scratching  his  head.  The 
common  dog  Kipps  tore  on  the  scene  and  wagged  his  tail — 
he  felt  that  in  some  way  he  had  been  revenged  for  a  little 
episode  in  the  past.  Cook  came  rushing  out  with  a  sticky 
spoon — which  she  dropped  in  her  excitement  (what  a  good 
taste  it  had — Shrimp  or  Lobster  ?),  and  made  some  funny 
gurgling  sounds  at  the  Baby.  I  believe  she  kept  one  at 
home  too.  And  then  a  Lady  came  out — a  tall  beautiful 
goddess  called  Mother.  She  evidently  has  kept  lots  of 
babies,  for  she  seemed  to  know  just  how  to  pick  it  up  and 
shake  it  and  smooth  its  stiff  white  coat.  She  said  a  lot 
of  angry  words  to  the  perambulator  and  to  the  nurse  and 
to  us  three — somehow  it  seemed  very  unjust — it  is  so  difficult 


always  to  understand  what  the  Gods  mean — but  if  it  was 
anybody's  fault  it  was  the  fault  of  the  evil  spirit  in  the  peram- 
bulator— and  the  want  of  courage  on  the  gardener's  and 
the  cook's  part — for  I  am  sure  they  both  keep  things  like 
"  Myfanwy." 

When  My  Lady  heard  about  it  she  was  very  sad— and  she 
said  there  were  too  many  of  us — that  we  encouraged  each 
other  to  do  naughty  things,  We  made  big  eyes  at  her  and 
flew  our  flags  very  high — I  mean  we  carried  our  tails  high — 
but  mystery  was  in  the  air,  and  a  kind  of  feeling  that  disaster 
was  coining.  It  came.  The  next  day  My  Lady  brushed 
Ping  very  carefully  and  combed  out  her  feathers  and  her 
frill — made  a  little  parting  down  her  back — and  fluffed  out 
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her  tail  which  will  very  shortly  be  just  like  the  ostrich  feather 
on  Jane  the  kitchen-maid's  Sunday  hat.  She  put  on  a  little 
pale  blue  collar,  which  suited  Ping  to  perfection,  for  her 
complexion  is  black  and  cream — but,  oh  how  Ping  hated 
that  collar  and  how  she  tried  to  get  it  off.  Poo  and  I  helped 
her  all  we  knew.  Poo  explained  that  she  wore  one  herself, 
a  green  one  because  her  complexion  is  like  mine — red  and 
gold — but  that  the  colour  makes  no  difference,  and  it  is  just 
Fate. 

I  wonder  if  that  god  Fate  is  coming  to  me  too. 

Then  a  carriage  drove  up  and  a  sweet  white-haired  lady 
came  into  the  Drawing-room — we  all  three  sniffed  her — and 
she  did  not  lie  on  her  back  and  scream — she  was  a  real  god 
and  I  expect  has  met  the  great  god  Fo,  because  she  was  so 
dignified.  She  spoke  to  Poo  as  if  she  had  known  her  all 
her  life — and  then  said,  "  and  which  of  the  Twins  is  coming 
to  live  with  me  ?  "  Now  as  Ping  was  all  dressed  up  I  thought 
it  was  best  she  should  go — so  I  slipped  under  the  sofa  and 
lay  very  quiet,  for  I  never,  never  will  leave  My  Lord  and  My 
Lady — I  shall  live  with  them  for  hundreds  of  years,  for  am 
I  not  Pong  of  Wei  Ho,  a  very  distinguished  Pekingese  ? 

My  Lady  says  when  next  she  goes  to  London  she  is  going  to 
write  tny  name  in  the  Kennel  Book  in  the  same  way  they  have 
written  that  stupid  "  Myfanwy's "  in  the  Family  Bible. 
But  little  Ping  has  left  us — she  drove  away  in  the  carriage 
with  the  sweet  old  lady,  who  was  making  a  great  fuss  of  her 
and  kept  telling  her,  so  we  could  hear  quite  plainly,  of  her 
lovely  new  home — and  of  a  kitten  she  would  have  to  play  with 
—and  all  sorts  of  nice  toys.  Something  she  called  a  Teddy 
Bear,  she  said,  would  help  Ping  to  forget  both  of  us,  but 
we  have  not  forgotten  Ping.  All  the  rest  of  the  day  we  could 
not  fly  our  Flags — and  somehow  we  had  an  idea  Ping  might 
try  and  get  back  if  her  home  was  not  so  comfortable  as  her 
new  Mistress  made  out — so  we  looked  under  all  the  chairs 
and  tables  and  crawled  behind  the  curtains,  and  in  the 
evening  we  got  the  common  dog  Kipps  to  help  us  to  look 
under  the  bushes  and  trees — but  we  never  found  Ping.  I 
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think  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  must  have  known  she  had  really 
gone,  for  at  dinner  there  were  only  two  plates  and  My  Lord 
just  pointed  to  the  one  on  which  there  was  least  and  said 
"  This  is  your's,  Pong."  Shall  I  ever  be  really  grown  up 
and  have  a  plate  with  as  much  dinner  as  Poo  has  ?  I  know — 
while  they  are  eating  dessert  I  shall  slip  out  with  the  butler 
and  go  and  talk  to  the  cook. 
The  cook  loves  Pong  :  so  she  says  :  now  we  shall  see. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The    Bath 

IT  is  so  strange  that  as  I  get  older,  our  garden  seems  to 
get  bigger — and  there  is  a  great  world  outside  our  gates. 
They  are  always  kept  shut,  but  I  mean  to  go  out  quite 
soon  and  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen  for  myself.     The 
common  dog  Kipps  knows  a  lot  and  has  shown  us  so  many 
places  of  interest. 

To  begin  with  there  are  the  Stables — and  when  you  have 
crept  past  the  horses'  heels,  you  get  fine  sport.  There  is  a 
nest  of  mice  in  the  corner — Poo  and  the  common  dog  Kipps 
are  beaters,  then  they  go  off  at  a  furious  pace  all  round  the 


yard  and  back  again,  and  I  go  after  the  baby  mice.  I 
caught  one  on  a  Friday  and  carried  it  in  my  mouth  into 
the  Servants'  Hall.  I  wouldn't  let  anyone  touch  it,  but  Jane, 
the  bet  ween -maid,  told  Penelope,  the  kitchen-maid,  who 
told  the  cook,  who  told  the  butler,  who  told  My  Lady,  and 
she  came  rushing  along  to  find  me.  The  little  mouse  was 
still  my  prisoner,  and  I  had  only  shaken  it  a  little,  and  held  it 
in  my  mouth,  but  it  was  all  limp  and  stupid.  My  Lady  was 
pleased  and  said,  "  What  a  brave  little  Pong," — and  I 
rolled  my  eyes  and  carried  my  tail  very  high. 
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"  My  Lord  talks  to  Kipps  about  a  stick." 

Once  after  a  lovely  game  in  the  stable -yard  the  common 
dog  Kipps  and  Poo  began  to  hunt  for  something  on  the  Dust- 
heap.  I  have  never  known  what  it  was  they  were  looking 
for,  and  they  have  forgotten,  but  I  went  to  help  them,  and 
oh  !  what  fun  it  was.  We  scratched  and  scraped  and  buried 
our  noses  in  it  and  the  excitement  grew  greater  and  greater — 
I  do  wonder  what  we  were  hunting  for.  Anyway,  on  we  went, 
and  we  scratched  a  little  more  and  scraped  a  little  deeper, 
and  I  was  almost  buried — when  we  heard  My  Lord's  foot- 
steps, and  a  voice  saying  "There's  that  beastly  Kipps  at  it 
again."  Now  the  common  dog  Kipps  was  white  and  could 
be  easily  seen,  and  while  My  Lord  was  talking  to  him  about 
a  stick,  Poo  and  I  made  for  home  and  safety.  The  long 
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French  window  in  the  Drawing-room  was  open  and  it  looked 
so  cool  and  shady.  I  was  tired,  and  a  horrible  smell  seemed 
to  follow  me  all  the  time.  So  I  crept  in  through  the  window 
and  for  a  little  while  I  lay  under  the  Piano  on  the  lovely 
green  carpet.  I  rested  with  one  eye  open  and  one  ear  cocked 
up  to  listen.  No  one  came,  and  I  tried  to  sleep,  when  a 
horrible  feeling  of  uncertainty  came  over  me,  of  faintness 
and  then  of  sickness.  I  could  stay  in  the  open  no  longer. 
That  awful  smell  tracked  me.  I  would  try  the  shade  of  My 
Lord's  chair — there  was  a  deep  frill  of  some  cretonne  all 
round  it,  and  surely  I  should  feel  better  and  the  smell  would 
leave  me  if  I  crept  under  it.  Then  suddenly  I  was  violently 
sick.  I  no  longer  wanted  to  lie  under  the  chair.  It  would 
be  better  to  find  Poo — so  into  the  garden  again  I  went,  and 
heard  My  Lady  calling.  I  flew  my  flag  and  .tried  to  look 
unconcerned  as  I  stepped  along  the  path — why  will  that 
smell  follow  me  ? — and  went  up  to  her  to  give  my  paw  as  I 
had  been  taught.  For  a  moment  she  held  me  in  her 
arms,  and  then  said — "  It  is  too  horrible,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  a  Bath."  There  is  no  punishment 
equal  to  the  first  Bath — and  whether  Poo  did  not  want 
to  be  the  onlooker  at  this  horrible  form  of  torture,  or 
whether  she  was  afraid  of  being  given  a  Bath  herself,  I 
am  not  sure — but  as  she  heard  the  word  she  lowered  her 
Flag  till  it  just  flew  at  half-mast,  and  disappeared 
into  the  shrubbery.  My  Lady  rang  the  bell — all  this  time 
the  smell  was  following  me — and  ordered  a  large  round 
bath,  carbolic  soap  and  towels  to  be  taken  into  her  Dressing- 
room.  I  wonder  if  they  say  kind  things  to  you  when  they 
are  going  to  hang  you,  for  My  Lady  did  not  seem  a  bit  vexed. 
She  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  under  My  Lord's 
chair,  and  she  just  went  on  giving  directions  and  saying, 
"  We  must  be  careful  not  to  burn  him,"  and,  "  the  Carbolic 
soap  will  drown  the  smell  " — and  I  shivered.  It  seemed  I 
was  to  be  burnt  first  and  drowned  afterwards — and  my 
courage  and  my  faith  in  My  Lady  were  melting  away.  Into 
the  Bath  I  was  plunged — my  face  was  soaped  and  my  ears, 
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my  back  and  my  tail  and  my  feet — it  was  too  horrible — and 
I  cried  and  whined  and  tried  to  jump  out.  It  seemed  as  if 
My  Lady  who  had  always  been  so  tender  before  was  mocking 
me  as  she  said — "  Poor  little  Pong — it  will  soon  be  over.** 
Then  after  the  soap  came  a  deluge  of  hot  water  and  then  a 
jug  of  cold  was  poured  over  me,  and  just  when  I  was  spitting 
and  sneezing  and  thinking  I  should  surely  die,  she  took  me 
out  of  the  Bath  and  wrapped  me  in  large  warm  towels  and 
rubbed  me  very  briskly — till  I  suddenly  thought  what  she 
wanted  was  to  have  a  game.  I  rolled  and  barked  and  bit  at 
the  towel  to  show  her  I  really  was  not  a  bit  frightened,  and 
my  courage  seemed  to  give  her  courage,  and  we  had  a  grand 
romp  all  round  the  house — up  the  front  stairs  and  down  the 
back,  but  I  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  avoid  the  Drawing- 
room.  When  I  was  dry  and  warm  My  Lady*s  French  Maid, 
"  Estelle  '*  began  to  comb  my  hair  and  to  arrange  a  parting 
down  my  back  and  to  fluff  up  my  tail.  She  seemed  to  sprinkle 
me  with  some  strong -smelling  water  like  Sandal -wood  and 
then  she  tied  a  green  bow  on  my  collar — "  C'est  un  petit 
cheri :  qu'il  est  chic,"  and  she  held  me  up  to  look  at  myself 
in  a  mirror. 

Yes,  I  am  really  very  attractive,  and  I  know  My  Lord  and 
My  Lady  must  be  very  proud  of  me.  I  used  to  think  My  Lady 
must  have  drowned  the  "  smell  "  in  the  Bath  instead  of  me, 
and  I  waited  till  Summer  came  again,  and  then  one  dark 
night,  just  as  Poo  and  I  were  going  to  bed  we  crept  down 
the  garden  path  to  see  if  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble  had 
been  removed.  We  did  not  go  far  and  we  could  not  see, 
but  we  could  smell — and  horrible  memories  came  back  of 
my  first  Bath.  Poo  told  me  she  had  heard  in  the  kitchen 
that  the  common  dog  Kipps  had  a  beating  the  next  morning. 
It  seems  it  was  not  unconnected  with  My  Lord's  Arm  Chair. 
But  I  never  listen  to  gossip. 

Silence  we  learnt  from  our  Ancestors. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Education 

AT  last  I  have  been  outside  the  gates  into  the  Great 
World,  but  my  eyes  were  rather  misty,  and  I  have 
tried  to  forget  some  of  the  happenings  of  that  first 
walk.  My  Lord  called  for  the  hated  green  collar 
and  tied  me  to  a  long  bit  of  string  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
It  was  a  proceeding  most  insulting  to  a  Pekingese  and  very 
unjust,  for  though  Poo  and  the  common  dog  Kipps  had 
collars  they  were  not  tied  to  bits  of  string,  and  why  should 
I  be  ?  I  don't  know  what  he  wanted.  I  was  too  angry 
to  think,  but  just  set  my  teeth  and  planted  my  four  feet  into 
the  ground  and  got  ready  for  a  Tug  of  War.  I  rolled  on  my 
back  and  yelled,  but  My  Lord  would  not  give  in,  and  neither 
would  I.  He  pulled  and  dragged  me  along,  and  sometimes 
Poo  quite  forgot  she  was  my  Mother  and  made  digs  at  my 
neck.  My  Lord  swore  and  said  I  was  a  cussed  little  devil, 
and  that  he  should  take  me  on  the  lead  till  I  was  accustomed 
to  it .  What  was  there  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  play  *  Kamarad , ' 
but  he  did  not  get  it  all  his  own  way,  for  whenever  he  just 
thought  he  had  got  me  to  walk  along  peacefully,  I  would  roll 
over  or  plant  my  feet  firmly  again  in  the  ground,  and  once 
or  twice  he  nearly  gave  up  in  despair.  I  had  no  time  to 
notice  all  the  nice  paths  and  roads  we  passed,  and  all  the 
open  cottage  gates,  but  some  day  I  mean  to  go  and  look  at  all 
these  gardens  and  see  in  through  the  open  doors  of  the 
houses  myself.  This  ordeal  went  on  for  several  days — 
every  day  My  Lord  took  me  for  a  walk  and  every  day  on  the 
"  lead  " — but  there  came  a  morning  when  he  said  he  would 
give  me  "  my  head  "  and  what  a  time  we  had  !  He  took 
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"  We  go  for  a  walk  on  the  Moor." 

us  up  on  to  the  moor,  and  we  quite  lost  sight  of  him  as  we 
chased  after  a  little  rabbit  through  the  bracken.  The 
common  dog  Kipps  was  well  ahead,  and  Poo  was  not  far  off, 
and  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  up  with  her,  and  occasionally 
got  her  to  stop  by  pretending  I  had  found  a  scent  of  my  own 
under  a  little  shrub.  We  would  discuss  it,  and  then  on  we 
tore  again,  but  in  this  way  I  got  time  to  regain  my  breath. 
My  Lord  would  call  and  whistle  when  we  got  too  far  off, 
but  we  learnt  to  know  his  walks  and  we  generally  kept  the 
Flag  Post  or  Caesar's  Camp  in  view.  How  good  it  was  to 
have  a  nice  drink  of  cool  water  when  we  got  home,  and  then 
a  good  sleep  on  the  lawn  or  in  our  baskets.  I  believe  My 
Lord  must  have  realized  he  was  in  the  wrong  over  the  "  lead  " 
for  later  he  never  took  me  out  on  it,  and  now  it  is  only  when 
we  travel  by  train  or  go  to  some  special  house  that  I  am 
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ever  tied  to  one.  He  takes  us  long  walks  every  morning 
and  he  has  grand  games  with  us  hiding  behind  the  trees. 

There  is  a  big  pond  with  ducks  and  we  love  to  go  and  stand 
at  the  edge  and  frighten  them  till  they  flap  their  wings  and 
go  off  to  safety  on  an  Island.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
the  Gods  like  and  what  they  don't,  and  while  no  one  blames 
us  if  we  bark  at  the  ducks  there  is  great  trouble  in  store 
for  us  if  we  go  and  bark  at  the  hens  and  drive  the  tiny  chickens 
along,  or  catch  a  wee  puppy  pheasant  in  our  mouths.  I 
can't  see  the  difference  and  neither  can  Poo. 

Then  we  get  so  worried  over  cats.  When  they  come  into 
our  garden,  and  we  tear  after  them,  My  Lord  calls  out  "  Go  it 
Poo," — "  Go  it  Pong,"  but  when  we  are  visiting  My  Lady's 
friends  and  there  is  a  cat  in  the  room  there  is  a  great  fuss  if 
we  even  look  at  it — everyone  says,  "  What  a  lovely  cat !"  while 
we  are  seized  and  shut  up  in  a  room  all  by  ourselves — and  yet 
cats  are  cats.  I  think  our  Canary  "Caruso"  must  be  very 
clever.  He  never  gets  punished  and  My  Lord  makes  a  great 
deal  of  him,  so  he  sings  every  time  he  comes  into  the  room. 
Sometimes  I  wish  I  too  could  sing — it  is  so  much  easier 
than  having  to  salute  for  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Royal 
Family  before  you  get  your  dinner,  or  to  sneeze  for  a  biscuit, 
or  to  pretend  you  are  dead  and  lie  out  stiff  when  you  want 
a  piece  of  chocolate.  All  Caruso  does  is  to  sing  a  few  notes 
and  he  gets  all  he  wants.  But  there  is  one  thing  he  has 
never  done — he  has  never  taken  a  prize  at  a  show  as  I  have, 
though  I  never  want  to  take  another.  My  Lady  was  so 
proud  and  so  pleased  it  seems  unkind,  but  I  can  never  forget 
all  that  happened — for  days  before  they  began  to  brush  me 
and  comb  me,  and  it  never  seemed  to  stop.  Everybody 
who  came  near  also  brushed  and  combed  me,  and  the  day 
of  the  show,  while  we  were  in  that  hateful  Hall,  My  Lady 
seemed  as  if  she  could  not  leave  the  comb  alone.  We 
arrived  quite  early,  and  Poo  came  too,  because  I  was  so 
nervous  and  when  I  am  nervous  I  always  fly  my  flag  half- 
mast.  We  each  had  a  little  cage  to  ourselves,  and  we  lay 
on  beautiful  Chinese  cushions  so  we  should  think  of  home 
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"  All  My  Lady's  friends  came  and  congratulated  her. 
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and  wear  a  happy  expression.  This,  My  Lady  said,  was 
very  necessary  :  it  was  like  when  she  is  photographed  and 
the  photographer  tells  her  to  think  of  *  him.'  The  noise 
was  dreadful  and  though  we  could  see  quite  a  lot  of  our 
Pekingese  cousins,  we  were  not  allowed  to  talk  to  them. 
Then  we  had  to  go  on  to  the  bench,  and  I  shivered  with 
anxiety  lest  I  should  not  get  a  prize — Poo  did  not  care  a 
hang,  and  as  she  knew  My  Lord,  who  was  showing  her, 
had  some  liver  in  his  pocket,  she  did  all  her  tricks — she 
saluted  and  '  salaamed  '  and  sneezed  and  talked  a  little 
French,  at  least  Estelle  says  it  is  French — and  the  Judge 
got  quite  annoyed  and  told  My  Lord  to  take  her  away — 
44  She  is  more  suited  to  a  circus  than  the  bench,"  she  said. 
I  was  furious,  for  I  knew  Poo  was  trying  to  keep  my  spirits 
up.  The  Judge  did  not  seem  really  to  know  her  own  mind, 
but  at  last  after  quizzing  my  rival  and  me  for  a  very  long 
time  she  decided  in  my  favour.  My  Lady  and  I  went  back 
to  the  cage,  and  while  she  fixed  the  card  on  the  bars  so  all 
the  world  could  see  that  Pong  of  Wei-Ho  had  taken  first 
prize,  I  took  forty  winks.  All  My  Lady's  friends  came 
and  congratulated  her  and  kissed  me  and  called  me  grand 
names — but  take  my  advice,  and  remember  shows  are  like 
cats,  things  to  be  avoided.  Still  I  am  glad  now  for  My 
Lady  has  had  so  much  trouble — it  is  all  because  of  those 
Germans,  and  the  day  I  became  celebrated  was  almost  the 
last  happy  day  we  all  had  together.  When  we  got  home — 
and  it  was  late  at  night — we  had  a  glorious  romp  with  Susie 
our  rag  doll — My  Lord,  My  Lady,  Poo  and  I. 

To-morrow  I  must  tell  of  our  country  house  visits,  but 
Pong  of  Wei-Ho — first  prize — is  tired  and  Poo  already  sleeps 
and  snores. 
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CHAPTER  V 

Visiting 

THERE    are    Country    Houses    and    Country    Houses — 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  I  like  as  much  as  our  own, 
'•    and  that  is  as  it  should  be — for  in  the  same  way  that 
every  dog  has  his  day — so  every  dog  has  his  home, 
to  defend   against   all  intruders. 

When  we  went  visiting  with  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  it 
was  always  very  exciting — there  were  new  cats — and  some- 
times strange  dogs,  and  gardens  and  woods  and  fields  to 
be  explored.  I  should  not  know  how  to  build  a  nice  house, 
but  I  do  know  what  is  wrong  with  most  of  them,  and  I  don't 
really  believe  Architects  love  dogs  for  they  never  think  of 
their  convenience  at  all.  To  begin  with  all  front  doors  should 
be  open,  and  all  the  windows  should  lead  on  to  the  lawn  as 
ours  do  at  home,  it  makes  life  dull  and  drear  if  you  can  never 
look  out  and  see  what  is  going  on.  Then  no  house  should 
have  those  slippery  polished  floors,  with  loose  rugs  that  just 
glide  away  on  important  occasions  and  leave  you  sprawling 
so  that  all  the  people  laugh.  But  it  is  worse  when  the 
staircase  has  no  carpet.  That  happened  in  one  house  we 
stayed  in.  Everyone  said  wonderful  things  about  the  stair- 
case. I  have  an  idea  it  belonged  to  the  Ming  period  ;  but  it 
was  very  shiny  and  treacherous,  and  when  My  Lord  called 
us  for  our  morning  walks,  and  stood  half -closing  the  door  as 
he  passed  through,  I  shivered  with  fear  as  to  how  to  get 
down  those  stairs  before  the  front  door  was  closed  for  ever. 
Then,  in  another  place  where  we  visited,  there  were  foreign 
devils  in  the  doors,  they  never  could  stop  open  by  them- 
selves and  if  you  did  not  want  your  tail  shut  in,  you  had 
to  look  very  sharp.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a  yellow 
cat  with  blue  eyes  to  hold  the  door  open  ;  quite  a  good  use 
for  a  cat. 
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"Fritz — fat  and  good  tempered — would  hold  up  savoury  morsels— calling 
out  •  Liebe  Kinder— Hoch  der  Kaiser.'  " 

The  worst  mistake  of  all  is  to  have  a  swing-door  into 
the  kitchen  apartments,  for  I  always  make  a  point  of  calling 
on  the  cook.  It  is  so  important — she  can  just  make  or 
mar  one's  meals.  Once  there  was  a  man  cook — that  was 
the  first  time  we  went  to  Whitefield  Park — he  was  very  fat 
and  good  tempered  and  would  hold  up  savoury  morsels — 
bits  of  salmon,  and  sometimes  delicious  banana  fritters — 
close  to  our  noses,  calling  out  "Liebe  Kinder— Hoch  der 
Kaiser !  "  and  when  we  had  sufficiently  salaamed  and 
danced  he  would  give  them  to  us.  Poo  and  I  never  forgot 
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Fritz,  and  the  next  time  we  visited  there,  we  at  once  hurried 
to  the  kitchen  to  see  if  Fritz  had  forgotten  us.  But  he  had 
disappeared  and  there  was, a  new  cook,  a  woman,  "  Mistress 
of  the  Food.*'  We  were  very  downhearted — she  gave  us  only 
the  cold  shoulder,  and  snarled  out  things  about  our  departed 
friend,  which  seemed  most  unkind,  till  we  understood  that 
in  some  way  (and  it  was  a  greedy  way),  he  had  betrayed 
My  Lord's  Great  Emperor  and  King.  She  said  it  was  so 
like  a  German  Spy  to  give  away  what  was  not  his,  just  to 
get  information  from  "  them  as  knew  no  better  "  (really 
Poo  and  I  had  been  very  discreet)  and  that  she  thought  where 
he  was  now  (and  this  seemed  a  great  mystery)  he  would 
be  glad  enough  to  eat  the  tit -bits  he  gave  away  himself.  We 
waited  for  the  first  opportunity  when  the  swing-door  opened, 
and  beat  a  hasty  retreat — and  to  straighten  out  our  line, 
sought  the  safety  of  My  Lady's  room. 

One  lovely  summer  day  we  motored  down  to  stay  with  My 
Lady's  Sister,  and  who  should  be  living  there  but  my  Grand- 
mother and  numerous  Uncles  and  Aunts.  There  were 
altogether  fifteen  Pekes  at  The  Lodge  and  a  great  big  Home 
Ruler,  an  Irish  Wolf-hound.  He  struck  terror  into  my 
heart — he  looked  so  fierce.  One  whisk  of  his  tail  and  you 
licked  the  dust,  but  My  Lady  seemed  to  look  on  him  as  an 
old  friend,  and  she  put  me  on  his  back.  "  Take  little  Pong 
for  a  ride,  Mike,"  she  called  out,  and  from  that  moment 
he  was  like  a  father  to  me. 

Of  course  he  was  not  really  my  Father. 

He  showed  us  round  the  garden,  and  the  farm  buildings 
and  was  much  pleasanter  than  Miss  Kwa  my  maiden 
aunt — and  she  really  is  my  Aunt.  She  is  so  sour.  I 
believe  she  has  been  a  great  disappointment  in  the  Show 
Ring  and  that  accounts  for  her  disagreeable  manner.  We 
had  grand  romps  and  races  at  The  Lodge,  and  time  passed 
very  pleasantly.  When  the  Cousins  became  rather  rough, 
we  always  had  a  harbour  by  the  side  of  My  Lord  and  My 
Lady,  and  there  was  only  one  incident  I  would  wish  to  forget. 
It  was  connected  with  the  little  girl  of  the  house.  She  was 
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"  My  Wee  Macgregor." 

quite  a  little  girl  and  had  lots  of  dolls  whose  clothes  she 
was  always  changing,  often  I  wondered  they  did  not  mutiny, 
for  she  seemed  never  to  be  able  to  make  up  her  mind  if  it 
was  Winter  or  Summer,  and  if  they  should  be  wearing  furs 
or  muslins.  One  day  she  was  playing  with  them  under 
the  big  trees  on  the  Lawn  and  I  watched  her  with  one  eye — 
I  was  drowsy  and  it  was  so  hot — when  suddenly  she  seized 
me  by  the  neck,  tore  off  my  beautiful  collar  with  the  identi- 
fication disc,  and  proceeded  to  dress  me  up  in  a  red  kilt, 
with  a  furry,  bushy  tail  hanging  in  front.  She  squeezed 
my  front  legs  through  the  sleeves  of  a  very  tight  little  black 
coat  with  silver  buttons  and  tied  a  cap  on  my  head.  It  fell 
all  the  time  to  one  side  and  the  ribbons  dangled  in  my  eyes. 
Then  she  danced  round  and  roared  with  laughter  shouting 
out  "  my  wee  Macgregor  "  and  finally  strapped  me,  sitting 
upright,  in  her  go-cart.  The  torture  had  only  begun,  for 
she  started  off  at  a  great  pace  rushing  the  go-cart  over  stones 
and  up  steps,  down  to  the  Water-lily  pond,  and  back  again 
to  the  Summer-house.  The  more  I  growled,  the  faster 
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she  went,  and  several  of  my  relations,  not  realizing  I  was 
the  victim,  joined  in  the  Chase. 

Bump — bang — bump,  and  for  a  few  moments  stars  seemed 
to  be  falling  all  round.  The  little  girl,  the  go-cart  and  I 
lay  in  a  tangled  heap.  I  could  not  move  at  first,  but 
gradually  I  wriggled  from  under  the  strap.  I  never  waited — 
I  saw  red — revenge  is  sweet  to  a  Chinaman,  and  I  bit  her 
where  her  leg  was  very  fat,  just  above  her  socks. 

Such  yells  and  screams  were  never  heard.  I  would  like 
to  have  made  a  bolt  for  Pekin,  but  the  fancy  dress  hampered 
me,  and  My  Lady  and  her  Sister  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
I  was  caught,  disrobed,  and  severely  chastised.  My  Lady, 
usually  so  kind,  would  listen  to  no  explanations.  Thelma 
went  on  screaming  and  seemed  likely  to  have  a  fit.  Quietly 
I  was  led  away  and  ignominiously  tied  by  a  piece  of  string 
to  a  little  wicker  kennel. 

I  ached  all  over,  and  one  of  my  eyes  was  very  painful,  but 
no  one  seemed  to  think  of  me,  only  of  the  cruel  little  girl. 
I  wished  My  Lord  had  been  there.  He  would  have  sat  on 
the  Judgment  Throne,  and  if  he  had  ordered  punishment, 
I  should  have  known  I  deserved  it.  Then  I  would  have 
salaamed  to  him  very  meekly  and  have  given  my  paw  asking 
for  forgiveness.  The  page  boy  brought  me  my  dinner, 
but  I  could  not  touch  it.  At  last  I  fell  asleep,  and  have  only 
a  dim  recollection  of  being  carried  upstairs  in  My  Lady's 
arms,  and  when  I  woke  and  remembered  all  that  had 
happened,  I  knew  it  had  not  been  the  Dog's  day — but  the 
little  girl's. 

Little  girls,  like  cats,  are  to  be  avoided. 
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He  spat  on  it  again,  and  said  some  words  which  shocked  the  butler. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

My    Lord's   Going 

NOW  I  must  tell  of  the  Great  Troubles.  They  all  came 
on  one  day.  The  smaller  trouble  began  with  Poo 
and  the  common  dog  Kipps,  but  before  night  we  had 
a  far  greater  one. 

To  tell  first  about  Poo.  She  is  my  Mother,  and  it  rather 
hurts,  for  she  so  seldom  goes  wrong — but  then  the  temptation 
was  very  great.  I  have  never  been  at  all  interested  in 
Gipsies,  and  have  usually  sat  at  My  Lord's  feet  and  just 
watched  him  from  the  corner  of  my  eye  when  he  writes 
his  letters  in  his  Study.  But  the  common  dog  Kipps 
he  just  loved  them,  and  used  to  come  back  and  tell  us  thril- 
ling stories  of  all  that  happened  on  the  Common,  where  are 
the  Gipsy  Vans.  Early  one  morning  he  and  Poo  went  off 
in  high  glee,  like  when  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  go  to  the  Races. 
I  don't  know  if  it  was  all  worth  the  punishment  they  had 
when  they  came  back,  or  what  we  all  suffered  while  they  were 
away.  My  Lady  came  into  the  study  and  said  she  could  not 
find  Poo  anywhere — that  the  servants  and  gardeners  had 
hunted  high  and  low  and  that  the  common  dog  Kipps  was 
not  in  his  kennel.  She  proposed  to  go  into  the  village  in  the 
car  to  ask  if  anyone  had  seen  Poo,  and  she  took  me  with  her. 
I  snuggled  up  to  her  and  longed  to  tell  her  my  suspicions. 
I  wished  I  could  just  say  "  Gipsies  " — but  I  could  only  tell 
her  not  to  worry  by  licking  her  hand.  I  felt  sure  that  the 
Truants  would  come  back — they  would  remember  lunch 
was  at  two  o'clock  :  but  it  was  tea-time  when  a  dirty  angry - 
looking  man  came  to  the  front  door,  with  poor  Poo  tied  to 
a  knotted  piece  of  string,  and  asked  to  see  My  Lord.  I  just 
barked  and  whined  for  joy  and  salaamed  to  the  Gipsy — 
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which  was  really  very  infra  dig,  but  then  I  was  so  glad  to 
see  my  Mother  again.  When  the  butler  returned  and  gave 
the  Gipsy  half-a-crown,  he  spat  on  it  and  said  that  was  only 

"  'arf  the  price  of  one  leg  of  the  fowl  the  other  d d  dog 

had  eaten."  Of  course  he  was  referring  to  the  common 
dog  Kipps — and  that  there  was  a  "  devil  of  a  mess  " — that 
he  was  for  going  to  give  him  "  up  to  the  perlice  "  but  he  had 
not  "  'arf  done  beating  him  yet  "  :  only  thinking  as  "  ow 
the  little  un  " — this  was  Poo — "  had  not  really  been  in  the 
show  " — he  had  brought  her  home — and  half-a-crown — 
well — he  spat  on  it  again — and  said  some  words  which  so 
shocked  our  butler  that  he  gave  the  Gipsy  some  more  coins. 
Then  Poo,  looking  very  depressed  and  her  flag  at  half-mast, 
was  released,  and  brought  to  My  Lady  in  the  Drawing-room. 
Poo  begged  so  hard  for  forgiveness — she  cried  and  gave  her 
paw  at  least  twenty  times,  indeed,  she  hardly  stopped  to  give 
her  paw  a  rest — but  My  Lady  said  very  quietly  and  firmly 
that  this  time  she  must  be  punished  morally — so  she  would 
never  forget  or  take  French  leave  again.  Poo  was  led  out 
and  tied  up  in  the  Harness  Room.  My  fur  stands  up  all 
round  my  neck  as  I  think  on  the  shame  of  us  Pekingese.  A 
beating  would  have  been  so  much  sooner  over — but  the 
torture  of  the  Harness  Room,  just  where  they  keep  the  Horses' 
clothes,  it  was  very  degrading.  Anyway,  the  common  dog 
Kipps  was  not  there  to  witness  it — and  when  he  returned, 
late  at  night,  very  dirty,  very  tired,  and  with  feathers  still 
in  his  mouth,  the  other  trouble  had  come — and  I  don't  believe 
anyone  in  the  house  gave  him  a  thought  after  the  butler  had 
just  said  in  a  bored  way — "  Kipps  is  in  his  kennel,  Sir." 
Then  came  the  great  trouble. 

Soon  the  whole  house  was  in  a  turmoil.  I  was  in  My 
Lord's  room  when  the  Telegram  came.  Those  yellow 
envelopes  always  seem  to  bring  disturbances,  and  though 
My  Lady  was  very  calm,  I  felt  there  was  trouble  brewing. 
It  was  the  War — the  German  War — not  the  one  where 
My  Lord  fought  against  the  Boers  and  got  a  wound  in  his 
leg,  and  some  letters  after  his  name.  This  was  different 
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"  I  rushed  after  him — all  the  soldiers  laughed." 

because,  as  he  said,  "The  Boer  was  a  Gentleman  corn- 
pared  to  the  Boche."  The  Telegram  was  to  tell  him  to  go 
to  London  and  join  his  old  Regiment  at  Chelsea  Barracks. 
I  wished  Poo  had  been  there  to  talk  it  over  with,  for  in  the 
upheaval  of  the  Gods  everyone  was  too  busy  to  notice 
me — so  I  just  wandered  about  and  watched  the  Trunks  being 
brought  from  the  Box -room — even  the  servants'  trunks 
were  taken  to  their  rooms — and  I  wondered  if  Poo  and  I  were 
to  be  left  behind.  A  dreadful  feeling  of  desolation  came  over 
me — a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  helplessness.  My  heart 
would  break  if  My  Lord  and  My  Lady  went  away  and  left  us, 
for  then  anything  might  happen.  I  searched  all  the  great 
house,  and  in  the  distance  I  heard  My  Lady's  voice,  so  tearing 
down  the  Corridor,  I  jumped  up  at  her  and  barked  and 
sneezed — to  see  if  she  had  forgotten  me,  but  why  did  I  mis- 
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trust  her  for  one  moment? — of  course  she  would  never 
forget  us.  She  just  patted  me  so  tenderly,  saying,  "  Yes, 
you  are  coming  and  Poo  too,"  and  put  me  in  my  basket. 
She  ordered  Poo  to  be  released  from  the  Torture  Chamber, 
and  my  Mother  came  in  rather  timidly,  flag  at  half-mast ; 
and  after  expressing  deep  regret  to  My  Lady,  she  came  and 
sat  very  quietly  in  her  Basket  at  my  side,  and  together  we 
watched  all  the  coming  and  going  and  the  bustle.  We  saw 
our  blankets  and  our  cushions — our  brushes  and  combs — 
our  medicines  and  our  toys — all  being  packed. 

The  next  day  we  started  in  the  motor  for  the  great  City — 
and  it  was  such  fun  looking  out  of  the  windows  and  seeing 
all  the  other  dogs  who  have  to  walk  when  they  want  to  go 
anywhere.  The  common  dog  Kipps  barked  a  great  deal  when 
we  were  leaving.  I  think  it  was  rather  cheap  swagger.  I  am 
sure  he  will  miss  us,  but  his  ancestors  have  always  lived  in 
the  country  and  picked  up  a  living,  and  we  are  Palace  Dogs. 

My  Lord  was  very  busy  in  London,  and  we  saw  him  so 
little,  but  once  or  twice  My  Lady  took  us  to  the  Barracks 
when  she  went  to  see  a  Parade  or  a  March  Past,  and  some- 
times we  saw  him  with  his  Regiment  marching  down  the 
street.  One  day  Poo  and  I  rushed  after  him.  We  were  out 
walking  with  My  Lady — and  he  looked  like  a  splendid 
Mandarin,  but  he  was  not  very  pleased,  and  all  the  Soldiers 
laughed,  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  My  Lady's  whistle  and 
to  go  back  to  her.  Why  did  My  Lord  seem  vexed  ?  Did  he 
not  want  us  ?  Was  it  because  the  Soldiers  laughed  ?  There 
are  things  in  Life  so  difficult  to  understand  for  a  Pekingese. 
Usually  My  Lord  is  pleased  when  we  go  walking  with  him. 
Yes,  it  must  have  been  because  the  Soldiers  laughed. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  the  time  to  play  with  us  now — 
everybody  was  so  serious  and  so  busy.  Some  people  said 
that  pet  dogs  in  War  time  were  a  luxury,  that  they  ought  to 
pay  more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  Tax — that  they 
were  eating  the  meat  that  should  go  to  feed  the  Army — but 
those  people  were  not  really  friends  of  My  Lady's  or  of  ours. 
Still  it  worried  her — and  she  gave  orders  that  we  were  to  have 
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I  hated  the  photographer  as  he  made  ridiculous  noises  which  he  thought 
I  would  mistake  for  cats." 
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more  biscuits  but  only  half  our  usual  allowance  of  meat — not 
the  best  beef,  only  what  the  Colonies  could  spare.  In  Germany 
it  seems  dogs  have  to  get  Meat  Tickets — so  Poo  and  I  feel  we 
must  not  grumble  at  our  share  of  the  War. 

Now,  My  Lord  said  he  wanted  a  little  picture  of  his  Pekes 
as  a  souvenir  in  France,  so  Estelle  took  us  to  a  Photographer. 
I  tried  to  look  my  best  and  to  see  big  things  out  of  my  eyes 
so  that  these,  too,  should  look  large,  but  I  hated  the  Photo- 
grapher. He  made  ridiculous  noises  which  he  thought  we 
would  mistake  for  Cats  ;  and  I  also  hated  him  because  he 
sneered  at  the  Captain  for  being  so  fond  of  us.  "  Now  if 
they  were  Bull  Dogs  or  Aberdeens,  one  could  understand 
him— but  just  silly  little  Pekingese  !  "  Did  the  Photographer 
think  that  only  he  and  Bull  Dogs  and  Aberdeens  have  souls  ? 
We  went  to  the  Station  with  My  Lady  to  see  our  dear  Master 
go  away — we  sat  in  the  railway  train  where  he  was  going  to 
sit,  and  we  watched  him  talking  to  My  Lady.  Then  when 
the  train  moved  away,  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  and  we 
nestled  very  close  to  her  in  the  car — and  tried  to  comfort 
her.  Home  again  in  the  Drawing-room,  Poo  saluted  and 
salaamed  and  I  danced  and  we  did  Ju  Jitsu  and  played  all 
the  games  My  Lord  had  taught  us,  to  make  her  forget.  But 
before  we  went  to  sleep  that  night  we  searched  the  house 
thoroughly.  We  looked  behind  the  curtains  where  My  Lord 
used  to  hide  from  us.  We  sniffed  all  round  his  Study,  and 
jumped  on  his  bed.  Perhaps  he  might  have  returned.  We 
had  not  heard  the  front  door  open  or  the  sound  of  his  step 
which  we  know  so  well,  but  stranger  things  have  happened 
before.  Was  his  going  all  a  dream  ?  Sometimes,  I  know, 
we  have  bad  nightmares,  and  I  have  heard  Poo  whine  and 
growl  in  her  sleep.  But  to-morrow  morning  came  and 
nowhere  could  we  find  him. 

There  was  no  trace — not  one. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

My    Lord    Returns 

IT  is  difficult  to  count  time.     I  know  we  have  had  a  great 
many  meals,  a  great  many  walks,  and  a  great,  great 
many  sleeps,  and  I  know  Poo  has  changed  her  long 
thick  winter  coat  for  a  light  silky  one — for  I  was  minding 
to  do  the  same.     Mine  is  very  heavy  ;  only  I  look  handsomer 
in  my  Winter  Furs,  and  My  Lord  might  come  home  un- 
expectedly. 

I  know  the  leaves  have  left  all  the  trees  ;  and  I  know  I  had 
a  bad  illness  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground  and  had  to 
stay  at  the  Doctor's  house  for  a  long  time.  I  know  the 
leaves  have  come  back  to  the  trees  and  that  there  are  some 
dear  little  puppy  rabbits  in  the  Park  and  puppy  birds  in 
the  gardens  of  our  Square  ;  and  I  know  My  Lady  is  always 
very  quiet  and  stays  at  home  a  great  deal  so  as  to  be  there 
when  the  postman  knocks  and  we  bark.  All  this  I  know, 
and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  is  since  My  Lord  went  away. 
Every  day  Poo  and  I  go  to  his  Study  and  to  his  Bedroom 
to  see  if  he  has  returned.  For  he  used  to  play  a  game  of  hide 
and  seek  with  us — and  just  think  if  he  were  back  and  Poo 
and  I  did  not  know  it !  How  hurt  he  would  be.  If  only 
My  Lord  would  come  back  and  play  with  me  it  would  all  be 
so  different.  I  wonder  if  I  gave  up  everything  I  have,  if 
the  great  God  Fo  would  send  him  back  safely  home.  .  .  . 


One  day  My  Lady  took  us  to  a  shop  to  buy  biscuits  and 
cigarettes  and  all  the  things  My  Lord  likes  best  and  we 
thought  he  must  be  coming — but  she  did  them  up  in  a  great 
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The  Great  God  Fo. 
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big  parcel — and  he  did  not  come.  Another  day  she  ordered 
us  each  to  have  a  Bath  and  she  combed  and  brushed  us  herself 
and  gave  us  new  collars.  We  felt  sure  then  he  was  arriving 
and  all  day  we  sat  by  the  front  door  so  as  not  to  miss  him  ; 
but  night  came  and  we  never  heard  his  step  or  his  voice. 
Still  we  wait. 

Something  has  happened.  We  don't  quite  know  what 
it  is,  but  My  Lady  is  out  nearly  all  day,  and  the  servants 
take  us  for  walks.  She  only  comes  in  to  Lunch — and  is 
always  in  a  great  hurry.  When  it  is  evening  she  plays  with 
us  and  I  am  sure  what  has  happened  is  good — and  yet  some- 
how our  toys  don't  interest  me  much  now.  Susie  is  a  stupid 
old  doll ;  and  the  ball  always  rolls  so  fast  and  goes  into 
silly  places,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  going  after  it.  Poo 
brings  it  to  me  in  her  mouth  and  lays  it  between  my  paws  ; 
but  I  don't  care  for  it  any  more.  It  is  My  Lord  that  I  want. 


Another  day  has  passed — even  duller  than  yesterday. 
Time  hangs  very  heavy.  If  only  we  were  near  the  Moor, 
as  in  the  days  of  long  ago — and  My  Lord  was  taking  us  for 
a  tramp  across  it !  How  kind  he  was — always  ready  to 
cheer  us  on  when  we  had  found  a  scent,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  how  he  carried  me  home  when  I  had  strained  my 
front  paw  by  falling  in  a  rabbit  hole.  It  was  good  to  lie  in 
his  strong  arms,  and  because  he  did  it,  I  knew  the  hot  and 
then  the  cold  water  would  soon  cure  me.  If  only  I  could 
show  him  my  gratitude.  Perhaps  he  needs  me  as  I  need 
him  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  go  to  him.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  far 
across  the  seas — perhaps  in  the  Empress's  Palace  at  Pekin  ? 
This  only  the  great  God  Fo  could  know. 


I  have  not  been  out  for  a  walk  for  many  days.     The  Doctor 
came  to  see  me.     He  gave  me  some  horrid  bitter  medicine 
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The  Doctor. 

and  that  night  they  put  raw  meat  on  my  plate  for  dinner  ; 
but  I  am  not  hungry.  One  day  he  said,  "  Poor  little  dog, 
he  is  very  thin — I  believe  he  is  pining  for  his  Master."  I 
looked  at  him  and  tried  to  tell  him  with  my  eyes  how  grateful 
I  was.  But  how  had  he  guessed  what  I  longed  for  day  and 
night  ?  Will  My  Lord  ever  come  ? 

I  feel  sure  something  is  happening  I  do  not  understand, 
for  to-day  when  My  Lady  came  home  she  brought  some 
things  belonging  to  My  Lord,  and  put  them  in  his  room. 
We  sniffed  and  sniffed  with  pleasure.  Yet  his  bed  is  not 
slept  in,  or  his  chair  sat  on.  Why  does  he  not  come  ? 


We  left  Poo  at  home.  It  was  just  My  Lady  and  I  who 
got  into  the  Taxi  cab.  I  had  been  beautifully  brushed — 
and  she  held  me  on  her  lap — but  I  was  tired,  nearly  asleep, 
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when  the  cab  stopped  in  front  of  a  big  house.  She  carried 
me  in  her  arms,  and  we  waited  a  few  minutes  in  the  Hall ; 
and  a  lot  of  people  spoke  to  My  Lady,  and  said  it  was 
"  impossible.*'  She  seemed  so  disappointed,  and  I  got 
very  nervous — there  was  a  strong  smell  of  something  I 
remember  when  I  stayed  at  that  Doctor's.  Then  someone 
else  came  and  there  was  a  lot  more  talking,  and  several 
people  patted  me  and  said  "  What  a  dear  little  chap,"  and 
"  he  really  is  a  handsome  little  beggar,"  and  then  My  Lady 
smiled  and  the  big  man  who  had  been  talking  said,  "  Special 
permission  under  exceptional  circumstances " — and  My 
Lady  carried  me  upstairs  along  a  corridor  and  into  a  room 
where  there  was  a  bed  and  quite  quietly  she  put  me  down 
on  it.  With  what  joy  I  heard  My  Lord's  voice  saying  very 
gently,  "  Poor  old  Pong."  His  hand  seemed  so  much  thinner 
as  he  stroked  me,  and  I  just  licked  it  and  whined  with  joy. 
He  went  on  patting  me,  and  saying  things  in  a  very  low 
voice  ;  and  I  forgot  everything  else,  I  was  so  happy.  Some- 
times the  smell  I  remembered  at  the  Doctor's  came  over  me 
and  I  was  frightened  ;  but  his  hand  was  still  stroking  me 
and  I  knew  where  My  Lord  was  no  harm  could  come.  I 
gave  him  my  paw  and  I  would  like  to  have  shown  him  I  had 
not  forgotten  all  the  tricks  he  had  taught  me.  But  somehow 
my  legs  were  too  shaky.  I  rather  hoped  he  would  get  out 
of  bed  and  have  a  romp  with  me  ;  but  he  never  moved.  I  was 
so  warm  and  happy  that  I  became  drowsy,  and  his  voice 
and  My  Lady's  sounded  far  away.  Then  I  fell  asleep. 

When  I  awoke  My  Lady  was  carrying  me  downstairs  and 
soon  we  were  home  again.  The  butler  opened  the  door  and 
Poo  came  jumping  and  barking  towards  us.  She  scented 
My  Lord's  hand  on  my  fur  and  became  very  excited  for  she 
thought  he  would  soon  follow  us.  I  tried  to  play  with  her  a 
little  because  I  had  seen  My  Lord  and  she  had  not — because 
he  had  stroked  and  petted  me  and  she  had  not  been  stroked 
and  petted — but  I  felt  too  tired  to  play  for  long — and  My  Lady 
covered  me  up  in  my  Basket  with  my  old  green  shawl  and 
said,  "Go  to  sleep  little  Pong  and  dream  of  your  Master.*1 
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I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  with  more  than  one  eye. 
It  might  all  be  a  dream.  The  great  God  Fo  might  have  for- 
gotten after  all.  If  the  front  door  opened  and  My  Lord 
walked  in  and  I  was  asleep  and  did  not  bark  a  welcome  .  . 
I  am  so  drowsy and 
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L' Envoi. 

L'Envoi 

IT  happened  at  the  end  of  June. 
The  roses  were  flaming  in  the  garden — and  the  birds 
he  had  so  often  loved  to  chase  across  the  lawns  were 
singing  their  sweetest  when  our  little  Pong  died. 
We  had  moved  into  the  country  to  make  ready  for  my 
husband,  who  in  three  days  was  to  leave  Hospital  in  which 
he  had  spent  many  weary  weeks.    But  it  seemed  his  little 
pet  could  not  wait  to  welcome  the  master  he  loved  so  dearly. 
It  was  certainly  very  strange  that  from  the  time  I  took  Pong 
to  the  hospital  Alec  made  an  unlooked  for  recovery  and  went 
right  ahead — and  yet,  as  day  by  day  we  watched  him  grow 
stronger,  so  day  by  day  we  saw  the  little  dog's  life  ebb  away. 
What  a  grand  little  friend  he  was — he  seemed  to  have  an 
inspiration  of  love  and  devotion — of  trust  given  and  asked 
for — of  loyalty  which  many  a  human  being  might  envy.    His 
life  was  happy,  and,  even  if  his  Pilgrimage  was  short,  it  was 
yet  long  enough  for  Pong  of  Wei -Ho  to  win  his  way  to  our 
hearts,  and  to  earn  for  himself  a  "  place  in  the  Sun." 
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"  There  are  men  both  good  and  wise 
Who  hold  that  in  a  future  state 
Dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished  here  below 
Will  give  us  joyous  greeting 
As  we  pass  the  Golden  Gate. 
Is  it  folly  if  I  hope  it  may  be  so  ?  " 

Whyte  Melville. 
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